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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MARCH MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Central Public 
Library, Hammersmith, W., by kind permission of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, on Thursday, March 12th, at 7.30 p.m. The following papers will 
be read and discussed :— 


“Information Hunting,” by Charles E. Thomas, Bishopsgate 
Institute. 


** Preliminaries in Starting a Library,” by James D. Stewart, 
Chief Assistant, Islington. 


This meeting is an experiment in order to meet the convenience of 
those assistants in the west of London who are on duty at their Libraries 
on Wednesday evenings. On its success the Committee’s action in arrang- 
ing future Thursday meetings will depend, and it is therefore hoped that 
a large attendance of members and friends will be recorded. 


At this meeting a vacancy on the non-London part of the Committee 
will be filled. 

The best routes to the Library are as follows:—By District o: Met- 
ropolitan Railway to Hammersmith Broadway Station, and by motor or 
other omnibus to Hammersmith Broadway, which is one minute’s walk 
from Library. The Herne Hill to Wormwood Scrubbs motor omnibus 
passes the door. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The names of three members of the Library Assistants’ Association 
are included in this Session’s programme of monthly meetings of the 
Library Association. At 20, Hanover Square, W., on Monday, 9th March, 
at 8 p.m., Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Hon. Secretary of the L.A.A.), 
will read a paper on ‘‘ The Mania for Bricks and Mortar,” and as visitors 
are welcomed to these monthly meetings we hope that a number of our 
own members will be present on this occasion. We understand that Mr. 
Fred A. Turner’s paper entitled ‘‘In Defence of the Newsroom,” 
announced for this date,, has been cancelled and in lieu of this paper a 
number of lantern slides of typical libraries, which Mr. James Duff Brown 
has had prepared for exhibition at Antwerp and Brussels will be shewn 
during the evening. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, Sub-librarian, Croydon; 
Classification Honours, Library Association. 


Whenever man recognizes that one object resembles or 
differs from another object he goes through a mental process 
which distinguishes him from all other animals. Although in 
a not very well defined degree the higher animals may possess 
this power, as, for example, when an ape rejects certain kinds 
of food from an immediate knowledge that they are harmful 
or inexpedient, it is very doubtful whether these animals 
arrange objects into groups, and it is practically certain that 
they do not arrange ideas and impressions into groups. Hence, 
the power of which we speak—that of recognizing resem- 
blances and differences—is peculiar to man, the only rational 
being. This power and the act involved is one of classifica- 
tion, and lies at the base of all schemes for arranging the parts 
of knowledge, or ordering books on shelves in libraries. The 
laws regulating classification belong to the domain of logic; 
logic is essentially the science of classification developed to its 
most general limits, and, recognizing this fact, we see imme- 
diately that the approach to our study is through the science 
of logic. Clearly, then, no one can have a proper knowledge 
of classification unless he is conversant with logic, and with 
the terms at least of the sister science, metaphysics. This is 
not a large demand; both sciences are thoroughly interesting, 
both easy to a man of average intelligence, and both are essen- 
tial to the librarian. I place special emphasis upon this point 
because many worthy persons who have regarded the subject 
superficially are apt to believe that the ability to apply the 
notations of Dewey or Cutter or Brown to books constitutes a 
practical knowledge of classification. It is a useful power, 
but it is an act of memory or reference, not of reason, and all 
real classification is a process of reason. 

Pure classification takes for its material all being; that is 
to say, everything that exists or may exist. In this are 
included thoughts, ideas, impressions, besides past and present 
things in the outer world. These it arranges together in the 
order of likeness and separates according to order of unlike- 
ness. The complete arrangement of all known facts and ideas 
is what we call science. Classification, then, is the founda- 
tion of all science, ‘‘ the art of arts, the science of sciences.’’ 
We have to learn first what we mean by our definition, and 





*A paper read at the February meeting of the Library Assistants’ 
Association. 
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then briefly how this grouping of knowledge in nature and art 
is applied to the grouping of books; briefly, because it is im- 
possible to do more than suggest a few ideas in our limited 
space. 

Every object in the universe has a certain character which 
relates it to some other object; and again, every object has 
another character which is its distinguishing peculiarity. It 
is the abstraction of these characters, or characteristics, which 
is necessary in order to begin a classification. The thing in 
general, or the widest group to which an object belongs, may 
be taken as the starting point of the arrangement; and we 
proceed from this general head to divide the subjects com- 
posing it by a series of steps until we reach the smallest or 
most special head to which it can be divided. Thus, in a 
classification of a particular kind of flower, we might start 
from the general head, ‘‘ Living things,’’ in this manner: 


Living things. Biology. 
Plant life. Botany. 
Flowering plants. Phanerogamia. 
Flowering plants with two Dicotyledone. 
seed lobes. 
Flowering plants with Polypetale. 


two seed lobes and 
several distinct 
petals. 
Flowering plants with two Ranales. 
seed lobes, several dis- 
tinct petals, indefinite 
stamens and _ minute 
embryo enclosed in 
fleshy or horny albu- 
men. 
Flowering plants with two seed Ranunculacez. 
lobes, several distinct 
petals, indefinite stamens, 
minute embryo enclosed 
in fleshy or horny albu- 
men, having five sepals, 
five petals, etc. 
King cup. Ranunculus. 
You will see that not only is the classification a more or 
less exhaustive description of the plant, but also in the arrange-- 
ment we have proceeded from the general head to the special 
head, from the genus to the species throughout. Two impor- 
tant things must be kept in view in this process. First that 
the characteristic which we choose for our arrangement must 
be the one of most value to the person for whom the classifica- 
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tion is designed, and, secondly, that the characteristic, once 
chosen, must be adhered to throughout. The first is an im- 
portant factor in the value of the classification scheme; for, 
clearly, an arrangement of leaves in order to exhibit their 
colours for an artist, would be a very different thing from one 
in order to reveal their structural affinities for the physiological 
botanist. The medical man, the ethnologist, the theologian 
would all regard the subject Man from different standpoints, 
and a classification of Man would be utterly different in its 
sequence for each. It cannot, as a consequence, always be 
a natural arrangement. In a natural classification objects or 
things are grouped by some property which is essential to 
them; whereas in an artificial classification they are grouped 
by some accidental or unessential characteristic. For example, 
a classification of flowers by the structure of their seeds, which 
is the basis of the modern arrangement, is natural; an 
arrangement by the colours of the blossoms is artificial, de- 
pending merely upon the accident of colour, and would bring 
into the same class such widely different flowers as the butter- 
cup and the sunflower. Or the example given by Mr. Jast 
will illustrate this point more simply. A natural classification 
of the alphabet would be one that grouped the letters as 
labials, dentals, palatials or gutterals according to the parts 
of the mouth and throat brought into operation in their pronun- 
ciation, that is to say, an arrangement dependent upon their 
relative sound values. An artificial arrangement would be one 
that divided them into letters standing on the line, letters 
through or above the line, one dependent merely upon the 
accident of the shape of the letter. Whether it be a natural 
or an artificial characteristic which is chosen for the basis of 
the arrangement, when once chosen it must be adhered to 
strictly throughout the scheme. If we desired to construct a 
classification of buildings, we could choose as our characteristic 
the uses to which they are put, as, town halls, churches, public 
houses, dwelling houses, and so on, but we must not suddenly 
traverse the sequence by a new characteristic, as brick build- 
ings or stone buildings, which depend upon the characteristic 
material. This fault of cross-division is obvious when pointed 
out, as clearly the buildings we have mentioned may all be of 
brick or stone or any other material, and the interpolation of 
brick or stone causes the headings to overlap one another, a 
species of confusion impossible in a good classification in which 
the heads are mutually exclusive. We noted in our definition 
that classification assembled things according to their degrees 
of likeness and separated them according to their degrees of 
unlikeness. This implies that a classification must proceed in 
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gradual steps; every term must spring naturally from the term 
before it, and modulate into the term following it. A final 
important rule in this discussion of principles is that no term 
used in the classification shall be critical, shall express the 
classifier’s view of the value of the subject treated. 

If I have made myself intelligible it will be clear that a 
classification is a genealogy of a subject, consisting of main 
headings, divisions of these main headings, and sections of 
these divisions. The whole genealogical sequence is a 
schedule, or as it is sometimes called, a hierarchy of the subject 
classified. 

So far, we have dealt with the classification of knowledge 
itself. How far does this agree with or lead up to the classifi- 
cation of books? 

A classification of knowledge can be theoretically perfect, 
because on paper or in the mind we can divide subjects from 
their most general forms down to their most specific forms; 
in a bibliographical scheme that division is strictly conditioned 
by the form of books. Books may be imagined as dealing 
with a general subject, and as dealing with its divisions and 
sections of its divisions and with these exclusively, but books 
are rarely written in this special and exclusive manner. Every 
one of us who has to classify books, knows that they more 
often than not deal with several subjects. Such a book as 
that on ‘* Royal Forests ’’ in the Antiquary’s Books, deals with 
archeology, law, sport, forestry, and social relations; it is 
impossible to arrange the book under each of these subtjects, 
and consequently it must be arranged under its predominating 
topic—the classification must be arbitrary or artificial. In a 
perfect scheme where the order agreed with a knowledge 
scheme, there could be no room for the vexatious head 
Generalia, General Works or Miscellanea, because every book 
would arrange into a definite place in the other classes. A 
bibliographical classification is a compromise between theory 
and practicality. The classifier constructs his main headings 
to agree as far as possible with scientific order, and then 
adjusts their divisions and sections to fit existing literature, 
being guided in so doing by one invariable rule: that all books 
dealing with a subject shall come together on the shelves, and 
all leading up to the subject shall come in front of them, while 
all that supplement or lead out of and away from them shall 
come after them. This rule immediately negatives the scheme 
—suggested in England, I believe, by Mr. E. A. Savage, but 
long since tried in America—of arranging subjects in alpha- 
betical order. 


A general library classification must be universal in scope. 
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Its classes must embrace all knowledge, or, as I said earlier, 
all being. It must provide places for all present, past and 
future knowledge. A rigid modern classification of chemistry 
would not provide places for the false or pseudo-sciences of the 
old alchemists,such as the philosopher’s stone,or the elixir of life, 
but the modern library classification must, because books have 
been written upon these subjects. And, further, the classifica- 
tion must be exhaustive, must provide places for every topic 
and every view of a topic upon which literature has been or 
may be written. 

Two factors have to be regarded in any arrangement, 
form and subject. With the exception of General Works and 
Literature, which are clearly forms and not subjects, all the 
headings in the three best-known classification schemes are 
subjects—Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, Philology and so 
on. Under each of these headings certain divisions are always 
given to forms of the subject. For example, a history of 
science deals with the subject, science, but its form is history; 
similarly, a book on the evolution of art deals with art, but its 
form is evolution or history. The great form classes are 
fiction, poetry, drama, essays and oratory, and in these the 
arrangement of the books has no relation to the subjects with 
which they deal, but only with the form in which those subjects 
are presented. 


Having arrived at the character of our classification scheme, 
it is still incomplete for library purposes until it is equipped 
with a notation. According to Richardson a notation may be 
defined as a shorthand sign, consisting of numbers, letters or 
symbols, for the name of a class. A notation which consists 
entirely of one symbol, entirely of figures, or letters, or arbitrary 
signs, is called a pure notation, while one of more than one 
kind a mixed notation. Dewey and Cutter are practically 
pure notations, while Brown is mixed. To be serviceable, a 
notation must be elastic, so that it will divide or can be added 
to in order to permit the insertion of any new topic at any 
point in the scheme. A further quality in a notation is the 
ease with which it may be remembered. This point 
has led to much controversy over the relative value 
of a number notation, like Dewey’s, and of a letter notation, 
like Cutter’s ; but most of this controversy is profitless. A last 
requirement of a bibliographical scheme is an index to all the 
subjects listed in the schedules. These indexes may be specific, 
as in Brown’s, where only one number is given for a subject 
or relative, as in Dewey’s, where phases and views of a sub- 
ject are recorded. In using a classification it is wrong to turn 
up a subject in the index and classify by that. Reference 
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should always be made to the main tables of the scheme, but 
it is better still—and the obviously correct method—to classify 
the book in one’s mind before appealing to the classification 
scheme. This, of course, implies the necessity of being familiar 
with the scheme. 


In the practical application of classification a few simple 
but valuable rules have to be borne in mind. The topic of a 
book must always be chosen for the first arranging factor, and 
then, if the book is a particular form of the topic, it must be 
placed under that form. The exception to this, of course, is 
in pure literature, as before mentioned, where form is par- 
amount. In placing the book one must always seek out the 
minutest head that will contain it; where the choice has to be 
made between two heads, that of the predominating topic in the 
book must be chosen. This is where classification is an art 
as distinguished from a science. A science is settled by rigid 
laws; an art demands or allows judgment. But it is extremely 
important that we should have a reason for placing a book under 
any given head, and that the decision should be recorded 
and future books on the same subject also placed in agreement 
with it. Otherwise, as often happens in libraries, books on like 
topics are placed in different parts of the library to the great 
confusion of those who use them. Books will occasionally 
occur for which there is no place in the scheme. It is here that 
the value of the elasticity of the notation becomes evident. 
Taking the heading to which the new subject is most closely 
allied we make a new heading and place the book there. The 
final and indispensable rule is that a book must be placed where 
it will be most useful. 


One word of warning. Beware of classifications which are 
critical. To class a book on agnosticism under atheism or a 
book on the New Theology under agnosticism, may or may not 
be truthful classification, but it is the classifier’s opinion of the 
topics, and this opinion is superfluous. Dewey violates this 
when he classes astrology under delusions; whatever may be 
our opinions of astrology, there are some people who actually 
devote themselves to it with some earnestness, and in arrang- 
ing we must respect their point of view. 


To recapitulate briefly the principles which govern classifi- 
cation, and which may be applied as touchstones to any exist- 
ing scheme: 


1. A classification must be universal in scope. (This does not 
contradict 5, as it may be universal in regard to one 
subject or to all subjects; it is supplemented by 3.) 
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. It must proceed from the general head to the special, by 

gradual steps. 

. It must be exhaustive. 

Its terms must not be critical. 

. Its characteristics must be essential to the purpose for 
which the classification is designed. 

The characteristic chosen as the basis of the arrangement 
must be adhered to throughout. 

. The terms must be mutually exclusive. 

. It must be furnished with a notation, or shorthand sign 
for each topic. 

. The notation must be elastic and easily remembered. 

0. It must be furnished with an index which shall indicate 

every topic, and every point of view of a topic. 

I am conscious that this paper is superficial and very in- 
complete, but if it serves to exhibit some of the real interest 
of the subject, and leads to a more earnest view of it than is 
generally taken, especially among my younger brethren in the 
craft, I shall not have inflicted it upon you in vain. 


—Oo OI DR ae N 





FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the Association was held at the 
Stoke Newington Public Library, by kind permission of the 
authorities, on Wednesday evening, February 12th, 1908. 
There was a fair attendance. 

The members were received by Wynne E. Baxter, Esq., 
J.P., D.L., Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, with 
whom were Mrs. and Miss Baxter, and generously entertained 
to tea by him. After this function there was time for a tour 
of inspection of the library, and members found much to in- 
terest them. Mr. Geo. Preece (Chief Librarian) had kindly 
arranged an exhibition of rare and extra illustrated books, 
prints, manuscripts, etc., from the Sage bequest to the library, 
and these were greatly admired. 

The business meeting was held in the Lecture Hall, Mr. 
Baxter presiding. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon) read the paper on 
‘* Some principles of Classification,’’ which is printed in this 
issue, and an interesting discussion followed. 

Mr. Young experienced difficulty in deciding what was the 
essential characteristic of any object. How could we evaluate 
the value of characteristics? 

Mr. Stewart echoed Mr. Sayers on fundamental principles, 
but disagreed with him as to the relative values of the Decimal 
index and the Subject index. The former confused the user 
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by giving half-a-dozen places to which a book might te re- 
ferred, the latter gave one place only, the only place in which 
the book could be classified. He emphasized the point that the 
user of a scheme should never classify from the index, but 
always from the main tables. 

Mr. Hopwood said that although classification might be 
evolutionary, there was also the method of working backward 
from the special to the general topic. Classification was re- 
garded as a tree branching above ground, but it must be 
remembered that it branched underground as well. In old 
classifications optics was classified in geometry because its 
nature was unknown; in modern classifications as physics. 
The state of our knowledge of many branches of thought was 
like that of the old classifier’s knowledge of light, and we had 
to work back from the subject to its genus. 

Mr. Young was not sure that man was the only rational 
being. Nor could we decide whether logic was a science or 
not until we had defined a science. Classification introduced 
the personal equation, and no half-dozen men would classify a 
book alike. In nature subjects overlapped in all directions, and 
he could not see how headings could possibly be mutually 
exclusive. Classification is only perfect in relation to the very 
imperfect ideas within the mind; consequently it is never 
absolutely perfect. 

Mr. Coutts thought logic was merely another name for 
commonsense; this commonsense directed the order of classifi- 
cation and the use of schemes. It made for the personal point 
of view in applying schemes. A shelf arrangement could not 
be perfect, but in a subject catalogue the minutest top‘c could 
be shown. Dewey’s main headings were not co-ordinated in 
the least. He would classify all fiction, in fact, he suggested 
the abandoning of the term ‘“‘ fiction ’’ altogether. 

Mr. Wright and others also spoke. 

Mr. Sayers, in reply, said that classification of any kind 
was to some extent an artificial thing, and depended upon the 
present development of the perceptiveness of the mind. The 
most valuable characteristic for classification was the inherent 
property, that which connoted the object and its correlatives, 
the natural arrangement when possible. Mr. Stewart’s remark 
on the Subject index was not justified. The Subject scheme 
was not, nor was any other, a one place scheme, and as it 
gave many places in the main tables to phases of subjects, the 
absence of these phases from the index lessened its value, 
which, however, was very great indeed. The classification of 
light under physics was of course justified by the fact that 
light was matter. The reversal of the evolutionary order led 
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to the utter absence of co-ordination which marked the main 
headings of Dewey. Dewey, theoretically, was often at fault, 
but it scored in completeness, in its easy notation, its mnemonic 
features and its excellent relative index. To make headings 
mutually exclusive was artificial and arbitrary, but it was the 
only logical way of arranging books; when a book overlapped 
two headings, the classifier must decide upon one of them. 
He defined a science as knowledge of which the laws are 
demonstrable ; a law is recurring experience ; the experience of 
the working of the mind was now formulated into laws which 
were demonstrable. Hence logic was a science. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Coutts and seconded 
by Mr. Stewart, was accorded Mr. Sayers for his valuable 
paper. On the motion of Mr. Thorne, seconded by Mr. Sayers, 
a hearty vote of thanks was also accorded Mr. Baxter for 
presiding and for his hospitality, Mrs. and Miss Baxter for 
their presence at the meeting, the Stoke Newington Library 
Committee for their invitation, and Mr. Preece for his success- 
ful efforts to make the visit an enjoyable one. 

An election to fill a vacancy on the Committee took place 
at the meeting, but owing to some dissatisfaction at the method 
of voting adopted it has been decided to take another ballot 
next month. 





YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch was held at the Brad- 
ford Central Public Library (by permission of the Libraries and 
Art Gallery Committee) on Thursday, February 13th. The 
members were first conducted over the building by the Deputy 
Librarian, and then proceeded to the Cartwright Memorial 
Hall, where they were received by Mr. Butler Wood (Chief 
Librarian), and where tea was kindly provided by Mr. Alder- 
man W. C. Lupton, J.P., Chairman of the Libraries and Art 
Gallery Committee, who unfortunately was unable to be pre- 
sent. Responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Butler Wood 
briefly addressed the gathering and referred to the classes to 
be held in the autumn at Leeds University. 

At the business meeting which followed Mr. G. W. Strother 
(Leeds) presided, and members were present from Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Dewsbury, Sheffield and Keighley. 

Mr. W. Procter (Armley Branch, Leeds) was elected Hon. 
Treasurer in place of Mr. Owen, who has resigned. 

Mr. W. C. Smith (Dewsbury) read a paper on ‘ Indi- 
cators.’? He maintained that indicators saved the time and 
labour of the staff ; prevented friction between staff and readers ; 
gave satisfaction to borrowers because it enabled them to 
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ascertain for themselves whether a book was in or out: and 
expedited the issue of books. 

Mr. D. L. Strachan (Leeds) defended card-charging, which 
had been adopted by many libraries, on account of its sim- 
plicity, adjustability, accuracy, and economy of space, time and 
money. He described a card-charging system, and compared 
the relative cost of installation of the two systems. 

Messrs. Hartley, Procter, Strother, and others took part in 
the discussion which followed. 

Mr. Strother then read the paper on ‘‘ The Registration of 
Librarians ’’ by Messrs. L. Stanley Jast and W. C. Berwick 
Sayers which had been read at the special joint meeting of the 
Library Association and the Library Assistants’ Association 
in London on January 22nd. Messrs. Handley, Procter, 
Strother, Smith, Ellison, Miss Harrison, and others discussed 
the question of registration, and the following resolution was 
passed unanimously :— 

‘** That this meeting of Yorkshire library assistants, held 
at Bradford, February 13th, 1908, cordially supports the 
motion passed at the joint meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion and the Library Assistants’ Association on Jan. 22nd.’’ 

Votes of thanks were accorded to the writers of the paper for 
permission to read it, to the Bradford Libraries and Art Gal- 
lery for granting the use of the Cartwright Hall, and to others 
who had contributed to the success of the meeting. 





IRISH BRANCH. 


The February meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians of Ireland was held at the Central Public Library, 
Belfast. In the absence, through indisposition, of Mr. R. J. 
Gourley, Chairman of the Association, Mr. W. Rowan pre- 
sided. 

Mr. A. H. E. Moore (Donegal Road Branch, Belfast), read 
a paper on ‘‘ The British Museum Cataloguing Rules.’’ Hav- 
ing briefly sketched the historical development of the code, the 
speaker proceeded to examine in detail the debatable points of 
the rules, skilfully comparing them with other codes. Little 
time was left for discussion, but Messrs. Simpson, W. Moore, 
Scott and Coulson questioned some of the rules. 

Miss Nellie Farrell (Librarian of the Belfast Municipal 
Technical Institute) then read a paper entitled ‘‘ Education 
and its Relation to Public Libraries.’? Education, she said, 
was the science of human culture and the art of training the 
faculties of man to their best uses and their highest results. 
It had been called ‘‘ the Georgics of the soul.’’ By it the 
young were prepared for the proper fulfilment of the duties of 
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civilized life. Man was the true wealth of nations, and edu- 
cation sought to realise all that was in man as man. It aimed 
at securing the healthy growth and due development of all 
activities of the body, mind and will so that every person 
might have a fair start in life. Addison had compared the 
human mind without education to a block of marble in the 
quarry which showed none of its inherent beauty until it came 
into the hands of the polisher. Education, after the same 
manner, when it worked upon a noble mind, brought to view 
every latent virtue and perfection. 

The speaker then proceeded to outline the duty of the public 
library in providing the means for education. Referring to 
technical books, she said there seemed to be some difference 
of opinion as to whether these should be kept at the public 
library or at the technical school. Often some distance 
separated these two institutions, and therefore she thought text 
books, and the books of reference mentioned in the syllabus 
should be found in the library of the technical institute. They 
could then be referred to before and after class, and even 
during the lesson. 

A discussion followed, and votes of thanks were accorded 
the readers of the papers. 

It was resolved to hold an open debate on the question of 
registration at the meeting to be held on March l1ith. 





SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


The most pleasant business of the L.A.A. Committee held 
at the Bishopsgate Institute on February 19th was to receive 
an application from Cardiff for the establishment of a Welsh 
Branch, having its centre in that city. The Committee are 
much encouraged by this application, and have cordially granted 
the constitution of the Branch applied for. In so doing they 
have recorded their congratulations to the gentlemen who have 
brought the arrangements to so successful an issue, among 
whom we may especially mention Mr. Harry Farr, the Deputy 
Librarian of Cardiff, who has given the movement his valuable 
practical support; Mr. Victor J. Fielding, who did the initial 
work of organisation; and Mr. Wyndham Morgan, who acted 
as Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Committee. At the 
meeting referred to it was unanimously resolved to send the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, to represent the 
Committee at the Inaugural Meeting of the Branch at Cardiff. 
We earnestly commend the Branch to all library assistants 
within fifty miles of Cardiff, and trust that many will send their 
names as prospective members to Mr. Wyndham Morgan at 
the Central Library, Cardiff. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION SUMMER SCHOOL. 


A Summer School will be held at the London School of 
Economics during the week beginning July 13th. 

It is proposed that the following lecturers deal with the six 
sections of the L.A. Syllabus in a course of five lectures for 
each subject, with the exception of Sections V. and VI., to be 
treated in five lectures only: 

Section 1, Lirerary History (special period). Messrs. 

Baker and Barton. 

o 2, BrstiocrapHy. Mr. Pollard. 

- 3, CLASSIFICATION. Mr. Jast. 

_ 4, CaTaLocuinc. Mr. Prideaux. 

eS 5 and 6, Liprary History AND ROUTINE. Mr. 
Brown. 

As far as possible preliminary courses of reading will be 
recommended to each student entering for any course. 

The fees will be 10s. for any number of courses for students 
from the provinces, and 15s. for students from London (within 
fifteen miles of Charing Cross). 

Some social functions will probably be arranged, and during 
the hours when classes are not being held parties of students 
will be taken on visits to various libraries and to printing and 
binding works. 

Applications for admission to the courses should reach the 
Hon. Secretary of the Education Committee, Dr. E. A. Baker, 
M.A., Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall Mall East, 
S.W., on or before April 15th. 

We need scarcely commend this course to our members. 
Combining as it does the advantages of direct teaching from 
the lecturers at the London School of Economics, with visits 
to the principal interesting libraries and similar institutions in 
London, and opportunities of social intercourse with London 
assistants, we cannot think otherwise than that a provincial 
assistant would be well advised to spend a week of his holiday 
in this instructive and interesting manner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ** The Library Assistant.” 
Misleading Title-pages. 


Sir,—I have recently been engaged in the compilation of a bibliography 
not unconnected with Archeology, and among the sources of information 
referred to was Gomme’s ‘‘ Index of Archzological Papers,’’ issued last 
year. To my amazement I found the book a mere author’s list in alpha- 
betical order, without a subject index of any kind, thus rendering it 
practically useless, and this notwithstanding that it was issued at the 
respectable price of 25s. net. The book would have been more correctly 
described as an ‘‘ Index of writers of archzological papers.”’ 

W. Geo. Chambers. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


On another page we make the gratifying announcement that a Branch 
of the L.A.A. is in course of formation in South Wales. Assistants in 
Cardiff are taking the matter up most enthusiastically, and there is every 
prospect of a vigorous organisation. The Hon. Secretary of the Associa- 
tion (Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers) will represent the Committee at the 
Inaugural Meeting in Cardiff this month. The Committee feels that this 
practice of sending delegates to the Branches is a good one. The advan- 
tage is mutual. Our delegates are not only able to give advice which is 
often useful to those organising a new Branch, but are able to studv local 
conditions on the spot. The information thus gained is of considerable 
value to the Committee when matters concerning provincial members are 
under consideration. 

* * * % % 

Library work in general in Scotland is not in a very advanced state. 
This is owing to the fact that the people there, in spite of their admitted 
educational superiority, are not aware of the necessity of training for the 
librarian. Their ideal librarian seems to be a local journalist, usually an 
estimable man, but one who cannot possibly have any knowledge of 
library methodology, and who must be absolutely dependent upon his staff 
for many years to come for the most elementary knowledge of his work. 
A special instance of this is the recent appointment of Mr. A. H. Millar, 
a journalist and an art and music critic of Dundee, to be librarian and 
clerk of the Dundee Libraries. Such appointments are discouraging to 
those who have, by years of practical work and hard study, qualified 
themselves to occupy the higher positions in the profession. 

* * * * * 


We understand that a work on Library History by Mr. Ernest A. 
Savage, Librarian of the Wallasey Public Libraries, will be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. George Routledge and Scns, Ltd. The book 
will be a summary account of the history of libraries and of book collecting 
from the earliest times, arranged on a geographical and chronological 
plan, and will deal with ancient, monastic, royal, public and private 
libraries, with useful appendices in the form of tables and brief biographies. 
It is specially designed for students taking Section 5 (Library History) of 
the Library Association examination, and will be issued at a price which 
will bring it within the reach of every library assistant. 

¥ x *% * * 


The January—February number of The Library Association Record 
announces that its editors intend to devote a page to ‘‘ Queries and 
Answers ’”’ relating to cataloguing, classification and general library 
administration. Apparently this new feature is the outcome of some 
suggestions in a paper, read before the Library Association last year, 
entitled ‘‘ The formation of an advisory board on cataloguing and classifi- 
cation,’? by Mr. Thomas Aldred, Borough Librarian, Hackney, to whom 
the questions are to be addressed. ‘The queries will be submitted to the 
Publications Committee and the name of the inquirer withheld. Answers 
will be agreed upon and inserted with the question under the heading 
“* Queries and Answers.’’ The opening of a column for this purpose offers 
to library assistants an opportunity for obtaining authoritative advice on 
difficult and controversial points. We anticipate that this new section 
will add to the success of the Record and prove of value to all who make 


use of it. 
¥ * * * * 


We draw special attention to the fact that the March meeting of the 
Association is to take place on a Thursday. Full particulars appear on 
the first page of this issue. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE ENGLIsH CATALOGUE oF Books For 1907. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co., 1908. Price 6s. net. 

Tue Liprary. January, 1908. Publsihed quarterly. Annual Sub- 
scription, 10s. 6d. net. 

Contents: The Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, by E. Gordon Duff; 
The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by James Ormerod; A Paris 
Bookseller of the Sixteenth Century—Galliot Du Pré, by Arthur Tilley (to 
be concluded); A Municipal Library and its Public. 1.—The Newsroom, 
by John Ballinger); Recent Foreign Literature, by Elizabeth Lee; Sienese 
Tavolette, by Alfred W. Pollard; Review, by A. W. P.; Notes on Books 
and Work. 

LipraRyY PUBLICATIONS. 

GLasGow Corporation Pustic Lipraries: Index Catalogue of the 
Parkhead District Library. December, 1907. Pp. 415. Price in paper 
cover, fourpence. In cloth, eightpence. 

Library Magazines—Manchester, Bootle, Fulham, Croydon, Harlesden, 
Finsbury, Willesden Green, Nottingham, Pittsburgh, Brooklyn, and the 
Pratt Institute, New York. 

Reports—St. Helen’s, St. Bride Foundation, Pittsburgh, and Port 
Elizabeth. 

From Waterloo-with-Seaforth we have received a ‘‘ Classified list of 
books in the Libraries on General Works, Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, 
and Philology ’’; from Cardiff a list of the lectures to be delivered at the 
various Branch Libraries during the winter, with brief reading lists on 
the subjects; and from Walthamstow a neat little four-page booklet giving 
information relative to the new Branch Library at Higham’s Park. 

We have also received the Bodleian Library Staff-Kalendar for 1908. 





APPOINTMENTS. 
*Mr. W. H. Parker, Senior Assistant, Woolwich Public Libraries, 
to be Senior Male Assistant, Hackney Public Libraries. 
The candidates selected for this appointment were Messrs. Chatta- 
way (Times Book Club), *Cooper (Battersea), *Dal'imore 
(Wimbledon), *Martin (Twickenham), *Moslin (Stepney), *Parker 
(Woolwich), Panther (Lambeth), Robinson (Southwark), *Stephen 
(St. Pancras), and *Young (Greenwich). The final selection con- 
sisted of Messrs. *Moslin, *Parker and *Stephen. 
*Miss R. L. Duménil, Junior Assistant, Islington Public Libraries, to 
be Senior Female Assistant, Hackney Public Libraries. 
*Mr. A. H. E. Moore, Senior Assistant, Barrow-in-Furness, to be 
Branch Librarian, Donegal Road Library, Belfast. 
*Mr. C. Parry Jackson, Junior Assistant, Woolwich, to be Senior 
Assistant. 
Mr. —. Aidney, Senior Assistant, Stoke-upon-Trent, to be Senior 
Assistant, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Mr. A. J. Averill, Junior Assistant, Stoke-upon-Trent, to be Senior 
Assistant. * Member of the L.A.A. 





THE COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Committee was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, February 19th, Mr. W. Benson Thorne 
presiding. 

An application from Cardiff for the formation of a South Wales 
Branch of the Association was granted, and the Hon. Secretary was re- 
quested to convey to those moving in the matter the best wishes of the 
Committee for its success. The Hon. Secretary was delegated by the 
Committee to represent them at the Inaugural Meeting of the Branch at 
Cardiff in March. 
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In response to an invitation, six members of the Committee were 
appointed to attend a meeting of the Preliminary Committee of the pro- 
posed Institute of Librarians on March 9th. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to make arrangements for a social 
evening in May. 

Other formal business was transacted. 


DONATIONS TO THE L.A.A. LIBRARY. 
“* The Librarian in relation to Books,’? by Henry R. Tedder. 15 pp. 
1907. From the author. 
‘“* Libraries for scantily populated districts,’? by B. L. Dyer. 8 pp. 
1907. Reprinted from the Report of the South African Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1906. From the author. 


SOCIAL GATHERINGS. 
Glasgow. 

The Fifth Annual Gathering of the Glasgow Corporation Public 
Libraries staff and friends was held on Wednesday evening, December 11th, 
when a company of about 160 met in the Grand Hall of the Charing Cross 
Halls. The company included Treasurer D. M. Stevenson, Sub-Convener 
of the Libraries Committee, and apologies were received from Councillor 
J. Battersby (Convener), Councillor A. Murray, and Mr. F. T. Barrett, 
City Librarian, who were unable to be present. A most enjoyable evening 
was spent in dancing, which terminated at an early hour in the morning. 
Messrs. R. Bain and C.A. Bradley officiated as Masters of Ceremonies. 

Islington. 

The first Social of the Islington Libraries Club was held in the large 
hall of the Central Library on the 5th February, 1908, when a very 
pleasant time was spent by about seventy members and guests, including 
the President of the Club, Mr. James Duff Brown. The arrangements 
made by the Social Committee were all that could be desired, and the 
admirable programme included piano and violin solos, songs, recitations, 
a humorous sketch by several lady members of the staff, entitled ‘* Lights 
Out,”’ by Max Pemberton, and several dances which added to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 








NEW MEMBERS. 

Senior: Messrs. H. Groom, Harlesden; M. H. B. Mash, Croydon; 
O. J. Sutton, John Rvlands Library, Manchester. 

Junior: Messrs. H. Davis and E. A. Peppiette, University Library, 
Birmingham; H. R. Mallett, University Library, Cambridge; W. T. 
Seeley, King’s Norton; A. J. Wright, St. George’s, Stepney. 

IR1IsH BRANCH. 

Senior: Mr. J. B. Goldsbrough, Belfast. 

Junior: Miss N. Farrell, Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast; 
Messrs. W. Gorfunkle and W. Moore, Belfast. 

YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 

Senior: Messrs. W. H. Atkinson, Bradford; W. H. Barraclough, 
Bradford; C. A. Johnson, Sheffield; W. Procter, Armley Branch, Leeds; 
D. Sharphouse, Leeds; N. Treliving, Woodhouse Moor Branch, Leeds; 
G. E. Tomlinson, Leeds Institute. 

Junior: Miss E. Baines, Miss M. Callum, Miss E. Freegarde, Miss 
E. M. Greenwood, Miss E. M. Hand, Miss E. Major, Miss N. Roberts, 
Miss O. Secker, Miss A. Stewart, Miss B. Tavlor, all of Leeds; Messrs. 
E. T. Bruce, Leeds, and J. R. Rasmuss, Bradford. 





All communications relating to this journal should be 
addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. HUGH SMITH, Bishopsgate 
Institute, London, E.C. 
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